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hall clock, gave up his daily walk and stayed at home to
satiate his curiosity in the new gospel of humanity. The
effect of Voltaire and Rousseau upon the revolution was
very different Voltaire, by aature a benevolent man, ever
ready to sacrifice himself in the defence of innocence
or weakness, spent his energies in destructive criticism,
and has obtained the reputation of a cold heartlessness
which he little deserved. 9 Rousseau^ weak, sentimental,
and selfish, poured out in his writings that universal
philanthropy, that love for the human race and sympathy
with its sufferings,.which he never showed in any action
of his life. Thus his influence was much deeper and
has been more lasting than that of Voltaire. * Emile' is
not a constructive book. It is difficult to extract from
it a definite theory of education, but its insight into the
sorrows of childhood and the shortcomings of the age,
the enthusiasm which glows in its pages, the beauty of its
flowing style, have been most stimulating to thought on
educational subjects. Rousseau's views are not entirely
original; he belongs to the school of education which I
have called Naturalistic. It is easy to trace the sequence
of philosophical tradition from Rabelais and Montaigne
to Locke and Rousseau. His similarity in many respects
to Locke may have made his influence less felt in Eng-
land than elsewhere. But he stands astride across the
field of education. Nothing comes after him which is
not affected by him. He is the progenitor of the educa-
tional theories of Kant, Basedow, Pestalozzi and Frobel.
It will be most convenient to give first an outline of
his general principles, and then to proceed to a more
detailed examination of his book. It is divided into f<5ur
main sections. The first deals with the earliest childhood,
the second conducts Emile to his twelfth year, the third
treats of the period from the twelfth year to the fifteenth,